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REVIEWS 

The Government of England. By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1908. — Two volumes : xv, 
570; viii, 563 pp. 

These volumes are the result of the first attempt by either an English 
or an American writer to give an approximately complete account of 
the political institutions of England. Various works of a more or less 
special character have already covered different portions of the general 
field. The well-known books of Anson, Todd and Hearn are largely 
devoted to the historical and juristic aspects of the subject, while, on 
the other hand, the classical work of Walter Bagehot, the masterly 
treatise of Professor Dicey and the recent penetrating study of Mr. 
Sidney Low are mainly concerned either with an interpretation of legal 
relations or with a presentation of the actual governmental forces in 
operation. None of these different phases of the subject is neglected 
by Professor Lowell. The comprehensiveness of his plan will be seen 
from a list of some of the topics treated. Beginning, contrary to the 
usual custom, at the top, he gradually works down from the apex to 
the base of the governmental structure. After an introductory note on 
the constitution, in which he takes rather forceful exception to Pro- 
fessor Bryce's well-known distinction between rigid and flexible consti- 
tutions, he discusses the various branches of the central government, 
including the civil service, and devotes two luminous chapters to the 
relation between the Cabinet and the Commons. The party system is 
next passed in review, and this is followed by excellent descriptions of 
local government, education, the church, the empire and the courts of 
law. 

Perhaps on the whole the most valuable portion of the work is that 
in which the party system is described. Professor Lowell is already 
well-known for a work on continental governments, in which, differing 
in this respect from M. Dupriez, he approaches the study of govern- 
ment from the standpoint of party. In the present work, while this 
point of view is not so strongly emphasized, it is still utilized with excel- 
lent effect. In treating the party system Professor Lowell is plowing 
newer ground than in any other part of the work. His only predecessor 
of magnitude in this field is M. Ostrogorski, but the value of the latter 
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writer's work is lessened by his deep-rooted prejudice against parties 
and by his failure to comprehend fully the fundamental function of the 
party system in modern democratic government. In these respects 
Professor Lowell's treatment is saner and more productive of service- 
able conclusions. He applies the statistical method to the phenomena 
of political parties with considerable success, and he also makes a keen 
analysis of the consequences arising from the difference between the 
coincidence of the party system with governmental forms at the center 
and their divergence in the localities. 

Professor Lowell finds in the pressure for class legislation " the most 
serious menace to which British institutions are exposed" (II, 535). 
He holds, however, that the political center of gravity and the actual 
center tend to come together "largely through the fact that the elec- 
torate comprises almost the whole community, while the immediate di- 
rection of affairs is still mainly in the hands of a smaller governing 
class " (II, 538). 

Few criticisms can be made upon a work at once so well conceived 
and so admirably executed. Some matters, however, that one might 
expect the author to discuss are passed over. For example, one is 
somewhat disappointed that no general inferences are drawn from the 
observation of a sufficient number of by-elections. Such an undertak- 
ing might have thrown new light upon the important functions of such 
elections, their normal influence upon the political complexion of the 
House of Commons and their relation to the working of the parlia- 
mentary form of government. One also notes with regret that there is 
no bibliography, although this lack is to some extent supplied by the 
copious references in the foot-notes. On the other hand, we find in- 
cluded in the work a concise history of the relation of the law of nature 
to positive law in Germany, which does not seem to be sufficiently ger- 
mane to the subject to warrant its inclusion. 

In its general design and character, the work under review suggests a 
comparison with that of Professor Bryce on the American Common- 
wealth. The field which Professor Lowell sets out to cover is not so 
extensive as that which the English statesman has treated, but, on the 
other hand, the English government is so overlaid with what Dicey has 
styled the " conventions of the constitution " that it offers peculiar dif- 
ficulties to an American student, accustomed to greater precision in 
constitutional forms. On the whole it may be said that Lowell's work 
is to a greater extent than Bryce 's a careful and scholarly presentation 
of facts, and to a less extent a critical interpretation of facts. It is not 
so great or so brilliant a work as Bryce's, but it is more thorough and it 
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will be at least equally useful. It will undoubtedly take its place in the 

front rank of that admirable group of studies in which scholars of one 

nation examine and report upon the political institutions of another ; 

and it is scarcely too much to say that it will come to be recognized as 

one of the most considerable and noteworthy contributions yet made by 

an American scholar in the field of practical politics. 

J. M. Mathews. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

American Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk. By JESSE S. 
Reeves. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1907. — 335 pp. 

Dr. Reeves's excellent study of the diplomacy of the United States 
under Tyler and Polk is necessarily lacking in unity, for neither a single 
administration or a single group of diplomatic negotiations is the theme. 
The author has, however, given us, in each subject with which he deals, 
a more thorough and exhaustive study than has before been made ex- 
cept in those matters treated in Moore's International Arbitrations , 
which is, after all, only a collection of original material ably assembled 
by a scholar who is a master of the sources. Mr. Reeves has occasion 
in this work to treat the subjects of the Northeastern boundary, the 
Ashburton treaty, the relations between Mexico and the United States 
concerning Texas (1825— 1845), the annexation of Texas, the North- 
western boundary, the Oregon treaty, Polk's negotiations for California 
and the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. So many new points are brought 
out that the book is worthy of a far more detailed review than the limits 
of this notice permit. There is a strong arraignment of the position of 
the United States government on the subject of the right of search as 
connected with the work of suppressing the African slave trade. Again 
Dr. Reeves has a trenchant comment upon the so-called " battle of the 
maps" as connected with the Ashburton treaty. That subject, says 
Dr. Reeves, properly belongs to the discussion of the ratification of the 
treaty. " It would have been foreign to the spirit of the plan for the 
adoption of a conventional line had Ashburton and Webster introduced 
arguments based upon the old maps. ' ' Another rather startling asser- 
tion, amply proven by the facts submitted, is that the Mexican War 
and the conquest of California formed a distinct episode, completely 
disassociated from the annexation of Texas to the United States. The 
author holds that they are two distinct phases of southwestern expan- 
sion. Again he asserts and proves that " instead of slavery's assisting 
in the expansion of the national territory, it delayed and almost de- 
feated it." This he holds especially as to Texas. "The charge of 



